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all governments, in the nation, the state, 
the city, the problem is to reconcile a 
hundred pressing needs so that the total 
of the appropriations shall not be ex- 
cessive." 

These conflicting decisions show that the 
court battles of a century have not settled 
this question of taxation. One learned 
body hands down a solemn decision and 



another equally learned body reverses it. 
There is therefore strong argument as well 
as high precedent in favor of, as well as 
against the library tax being levied by the 
library board. This is why the new edi- 
tion of the A. L. A. manual chapter on 
legislation recommends that the tax rate 
be fixed by the library authorities within 
the limits, if any, set by law. 



THE ONTARIO PUBLIC LIBRARY RATE 
W. 0. Caeson, Provincial Inspector of Public Libraries, Toronto, Ontario. 



The Public Library Rate in the Ontario 
Public Libraries Act of 1920 provides that 
a library board may cause a tax to be levied 
to the extent of that rate on the dollar 
of taxable assessment that will yield fifty 
cents per capita of the population of the 
constituency to be served, and that the 
municipal council may increase the rate. 

This rate clause establishes a new prin- 
ciple in Ontario for taxation for a public 
benefit. We believe that the principle is 
sound, that the clause is workable, and that 
it is fair to both the libraries and the 
public. 

Although Ontario library history began 
in 1800, it was 82 years later when the 
first provision was made for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of free, tax- 
supported libraries. Ontario free public 
library legislation from the Act of 1882 
to the present has provided that every 
library should be in control of an appointed 
board, independence being ensured by 
reason of the appointing powers being di- 
vided, and also that the board should be 
entitled on its own demand to a fixed maxi- 
mum tax rate. One-half mill was the rate 
until last year, with the exception of cities 
of over one hundred thousand population, — " 
an amendment to the Act of 1882 fixed 
their rate at one-quarter mill exclusive of 
debt charges. 

For a long time the public library move- 
ment was finding its way. No library was 
conducted on an adequate scale until com- 
paratively recent years. The requirements 
for adequate library service as we think 



of it today were unknown. Experience 
furnished no real test of the merits of the 
original rate on the dollar until recent 
years. 

When the real test came it failed to 
impress itself upon the great majority of 
our libraries. Four or five progressive 
ones were receiving an adequate income 
from the rate; a few more could claim 
close to the amount required. This dozen 
or so did well. With not more than four 
notable exceptions, the remainder seemed 
to take things for granted. They knew 
the rate and probably thought that they 
were on the same footing as all other li- 
braries. They were satisfied with them- 
selves. They did not criticise their li- 
braries with any standards, either for qual- 
ity or quantity of service. They knew 
that a larger and better patronage was de- 
sirable, but did not seem to realize that 
there was a real relationship between li- 
brary success and library expenditure. It 
is possible that some thought that the legis- 
lature fixed the rate, therefore, it must be 
right; and, that it was enough for a suc- 
cessful neighbor, therefore, it must be 
enough for them. 

About two or three years ago, Toronto 
with its fast-growing system, and Ottawa, 
that had gone well past the hundred-thou- 
sand mark, felt the pinch of the quarter- 
mill rate. Two or three towns groaned 
under the half-mill. These constituted all 
the expressed dissatisfaction. For some 
time the Department of Education had had 
the matter of library rates under consid- 
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eration. Ontario had four hundred and 
forty public libraries and it was highly 
desirable that they sho.uld have equal 
chances for success. The matter of tax 
rate was of first importance. In study- 
ing actual conditions it was discovered 
that the legal rate on the dollar was un- 
satisfactory. It was observed that there 
were great variations in bases of assess- 
ments. As a general rule it was found 
that the smaller the place the smaller the 
assessment in proportion to the popula- 
tion. There were remarkable differences 
even in places of the same size, due largely 
to different standards of valuation. There 
is no Provincial tax in Ontario and there 
is no need for uniformity in systems of 
evaluation. Even if there had been uni- 
formity in places of the same size, there 
would still have been great differences 
among the various sizes. No rate on the 
dollar of assessment was workable. A 
sliding scale could not be fixed that would 
work and at the same time not look ridicu- 
lous. 

Public libraries serve people and not 
property, and it seemed to the Department 
that library income should be based on 
population. 

After a careful study of costs it was 
decided that a library with an income of 
fifty cents per capita from taxation for 
ordinary expenditure could give a good 
quality of service based on a standard of 
four books per capita in cities, and five 
books in smaller places as a circulation 
for home reading with reference and read- 
ing room service in proportion. It is our 
opinion that a library expending more than 
fifty cents per capita for ordinary expendi- 
ture should, (1) show a well-served patron- 
age larger than the standard referred to, 
or, (2) the kind of service given should 
be superior to the good quality the Depart- 
ment had in mind when considering the 
standard, or, (3) local conditions should 
be of such unusual character as to make 
library service expensive; any two or all 
three of these conditions might obtain. 
Public opinion is undoubtedly in favor 
of generous support to a library that ex- 



ceeds the standard upon which the rate 
was based and an Increase should be ob- 
tainable through the provision made for 
that purpose. 

The Public Libraries Act of 1920 con- 
taining the clause giving a library board 
the power to cause a tax levy of that 
rate that will yield fifty cents per capita 
and the power to a council to increase the 
rate and to make a special grant, was pre- 
sented before the legislature by the Hon- 
orable R. H. Grant, Minister of Edu- 
cation, in May of last year, and it was 
passed by unanimous vote. 

Our libraries had already passed their 
budgets, and they reaped no benefit from 
the new Act until this year. The rate 
clause has produced one unexpected result. 
It has been educative. People know what 
it means. It has had the tendency to 
cause library boards and councils to see 
that there is a real relationship between 
adequate library service and financial pro- 
vision to pay for it, and in a way that our 
bulletins, conventions and preaching had 
failed in doing. 

Toronto and two small cities and one 
town have budgets this year that call for 
slightly more than fifty cents per capita, 
and for good reason. Several libraries in- 
creased their tax levy to the maximum and 
the majority are expending considerably 
more than usual. Some libraries have not 
taken the advantage of an increased in- 
come. The new rate gives the libraries as 
a whole, on their own claim, an increase 
of sixty-seven per cent of taxation income 
over the amount claimable under the old 
Act. The average library could claim a 
tax under the old Act that amounted to 
thirty cents per capita. 

The increase can be used largely for 
books and personal service, the two most 
important and at the same time most 
variable items in library expenditure. The 
other accounts have always been fairly 
well met. Book dealers report an increase 
of forty per cent in book orders from li- 
braries for the first five months of this 
year over the same period last year. The 
majority of salaries have been appreciably 
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advanced where deserved, and in a few 
cases where they were undeserved. Local 
conditions throughout the Province do not 
justify all libraries taking their full rate 
from the first year. We expect that in- 
creased expenditures and better and larger 
service will go hand in hand. We believe 
that our principle of taxation will stand the 
test of time, and that the libraries will 



advance in merit and the public will derive 
increasing benefit. It is our hope that 
our people will want library service far in 
advance of present-day demands, and that 
when a higher per capita income from 
taxation is required it shall be granted by 
our legislators with the same good will 
that characterized their attitude toward 
fifty cents per capita. 



THE ONTARIO LIBRARY LAW AND AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
By Samuel H. Ranck, Grand Rapids Public Library 



My interest in the Ontario Library Law 
and its application to American Libraries 
was first developed last fall in connection 
with a report on the income of Michigan 
Libraries for the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation. Of the cities of Michigan of ap- 
proximately 10,000 population or over, six 
cities only out of the twenty-four that re- 
ported had expenditures in 1920 of more 
than fifty cents per capita for maintenance. 
This included money from all sources. De- 
troit and Grand Rapids exceeded the fifty 
cent minimum. 

This matter was further discussed and 
investigated in connection with the paper 
before the Council in Chicago last winter, 
on "Sources and responsibilities of public 
library revenues." 

For this Swampscott meeting I have been 
asked to apply the Ontario Law to a few 
representative libraries. First of all we 
must realize that the Ontario Library Law 
provides that a library board may claim 
fifty cents per capita from the tax-levying 
authorities of the community and then 
these authorities are obliged by provincial 
law to place the amount claimed up to fifty 
cents per capita to the credit of the public 
library of the community. The tax-levying 
body may increase this amount, but 
the Library Board cannot force any amount 
above fifty cents per capita. 

This fifty cents per capita is exclusive of 
all other sources of revenue for the 
library: in other words, it does not in- 
clude grants from the province, or income 
from endowments, etc. With these limita- 
tions in mind I requested the libraries of 



about one hundred American cities to send 
me their per capita income from city taxes 
alone for their last library year, and I 
have worked it out to the per capita basis 
on the census returns of 19201 

I received up to the time of this meeting 
reports from eighty-four cities. The aver- 
age income from city taxation for the 
year indicated, sometimes 1920, and some- 
times 1921, was 53.7 cents, something more, 
it will be noticed, than can be claimed 
under the Ontario Library Law: in other 
words, the average American library as 
represented in this per capita tabulation 
from thirty-three states is now receiving 
more than they might claim under the 
Ontario Library Law. 

Many of the librarians that sent in their 
reports gave the income for two library 
years, 1920 and 1921, and the increase in 
library revenue during the last year for 
this group of eighty-four libraries is ap- 
proximately twenty per cent over that of 
the preceding year. 

In an exhaustive study of library rev- 
enues count should be taken of all sources 
of revenue which come to the library. This 
includes in various parts of the country dog 
licenses, and licenses of all sorts (in one 
city this item is $28,000), penal fines, in- 
come from endowments, library book fines, 
etc., for all of these enter into the matter of 
library support, but they are not included 
in the Ontario Library Law, and hence 
are not included in the tabulation. 

Michigan libraries were not included in 
this tabulation for the reason that the penal 
fine clause for the state constitution which 



